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not exist still, beneath extensive tracts of country (p. 744). Yet even
in these more stupendous manifestations of volcanism, the lava should be
regarded rather as the sign than as the cause of volcanic action. It is
doubtless the pressure of the imprisoned vapour, and its struggles to get
free, which produce the subterranean earthquakes and the explosions from
the vents. As soon as the vapour finds relief, the terrestrial commotion
calms down again, until another accumulation of "vapour demands a
repetition of the same phenomena.
At its exit from the side of a volcano, lava glows with a i^hite heat,
and flows with a motion which has been compared to that of honey or
of melted iron. It soon becomes red, and, like a coal fallen from a hot
fireplace, rapidly grows dull as it moves along, until it assumes a black,
cindeiy aspect. A.t the same time the surface congeals, and soon "becomes
solid enough to support a heavy "block of stone. The aspect of the
stream varies with the composition and fluidity of the lava, form of the
ground, angle of slope, and rapidity of flow. Viscous lavas, like those
of Vesuvius, break up along the surface into rough brown or black
cinder-like slags and irregular ragged cakes, bristling with jagged points
("aa"1), which, in their onward motion, grind and grate against each
other with a harsh metallic sound, sometimes rising into rugged mounds
or becoming seamed with rents and gashes, at the bottom of which the
red-hot glowing lava may be seen (Pig. 47). In lavas possessing some-
what greater fluidity, the surface presents froth-like, curving lines, as in
the scuni of a slowly flowing river, or is arranged in curious ropy folds,
as the layers have successively flowed over each other and congealed
("jp&JweJioe9'1). These and many other fantastic coiled shapes were
exhibited by the Yesnvian lava of 1858, arid are admirably displayed
by the peculiarly liquid glassy lavas of Kilauea.1 Acid and viscous lava-
streams flow for comparatively short distances and do not spread out
widely; they may even come to a stop on a steep slope like the obsidian
on the north side of Yulcano. On the other hand, basic lavas, such as
basalts, possessing much greater liquidity, have sometimes flowed for
great distances and deluged vast tracts of country. A large area which
has been flooded with lava is perhaps the most hideous and appalling
scene of desolation anywhere to be found on the surface of the glolbe.
A. lava-strearn usually spreads out as it descends from its point of
escape, and moves more slowly. Its sides Icok like huge embankments,
or like some of the long mounds of " clinkers " in a great manufacturing
district. The advancing end is often much steeper, creeping onward like
a great wall or rampart, down the face of which the rough blocks of
hardened lava are ever rattling (Pig. 45).
1 For descriptions of Vesuviau lava-streams, sec the Various memoirs and works cited,
ante, p. 267. For those of Etna, gartorius van Waltershausen and A. von Lasaulx, c Dei-
Aetna,' ii. p. 390. Tlie rugged scoriaueons lava-surfaces are known in Hawaii as CM, the
smooth coiled and ropy surfaces are there called pdh.opJwe. Dana, * Characteristics of
"Volcanoes,' p. 9. The same stream of lava may exhibit both these aspects in different parts
of its course. Ibid. p. 209, and Dr. Johnston-Lav is' papers on Vesuvius, already cited,
p. 267.